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It could produce a million tons of steel a year. Its gross
earnings were more than the revenue of most of the
provinces of India.
The story of this company is more striking when one
bears in mind the background against which it is writ-
ten. Its rise and growth have their origin in small be-
ginnings, when as far back as 1887 the genius of the
old man Tata first conceived the idea that economic
independence was essential to the country's progress.
Beginning as a small trading company with the mod-
est capital of $7,000, the House qf Tata grew to become
the $300,000,000 industrial empire which it is today.
Because of what was achieved in industry it became
possible for us to claim an equal share in the new order
in the world. That a man who lived so far back as the
second half of the nineteenth century should have seen
this vision and worked for it is a tribute to his deep,
intuitive faith in the natural resources of the country
and in the energy and persistence of its people. J. N.
Tata did not live to see all his great dreams realized,
but his idea was the inspiration for those who followed
in his footsteps. Like John Brown, his soul kept march-
ing on.
This amazing home of the steel industry was a sort of
state all on its own. There was nothing like it anywhere
else in India. The general manager of the steel works,
whose name, strangely, was Sir Joe Gandhi, was the
lord and master of 100,000 people who worked under
him. They owed a loyalty to the works around which,
in a strange pattern, was woven the main thread of their
lives. The people had an inborn loyalty to the works
and the story of their lives was like the one Richard
Llewellyn told in How Green Was My Valley.
It was fascinating to watch the rise of a community